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NEW POLAND 


<c} T is safe to say that of all the 
war-devastated countries of 


Europe Poland’s recovery is the 
most remarkable.” In these words 
Alexander Werth introduced a 
series of three excellent articlés on 
new Poland in the “Manchester 
Guardian” last month. 


Werth, whose epic Russian com- 
mentaries during the war estab- 
lished him as a top-line reporter, 
is no stranger to Poland. He was in 
Lublin in the anxious days of 1944 
and returned to the country again 
in the summer of 1945. Writing the 
present reports from Warsaw this 
August, Werth describes Poland’s 
two years of reconstruction, her 
trade with the West, and the Polish 
attitude to Russia and the “Ger- 
man Menace.” The following quo- 
tations are particularly interesting. 


' The Polish Foreign Minister, M. 
Modzelewski, told Werth: “The 
political conception of an emigre 
Poland has fallen through” and the 
writer comments that “the Poles 
from Britain become absorbed into 
the general population, and I might 
add from personal observation that 
although many are, in principle, 
still hostile to the Government, 
they are undoubtedly impressed by 
conditions in Poland, and several 
recalled to. me with a touch of 
anger the horror stories about Po- 
land that they read in the emigre 
Press in Britain.” 


Poland’s keen desire to build up 
commercial relations with the West 
is stressed by Werth who reports: 
“Mr. Minc (Minister for Industry) 
several times emphasised his desire 
for extensive trade ‘with East and 
West alike.’ He has, indeed, gone 
to Paris to negotiate a new trade 
agreement with France,* ‘to make 


sure of another link with the West,’ 


as was widely remarked in Warsaw 
— even though, under the last 
agreement, France had failed to 


. carry out her part of the bargain 


* On August 20 it was announced 


that a one-year trade agreement be- 


_ between France and Poland had been 
` signed and a longer term agreement 


discussed. 
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almost all along the line. 


“When I saw him Mr. Minc 
already said: ‘We could not go to 
the Paris Conference. But our re- 
fusal to go does not mean that our 
economic relations with the West 
have been severed. Far from it. 
We have no autarkist tendencies 
either in terms of Poland or in 
terms of some imaginary “Eastern 
Bloc.” We can contribute to 
Europe’s recovery, but not on the 
basis of “Germany first.” If we get 
credits to develop our agriculture 
and our coal industry it will help 
Europe: We can export—and have 
already begun to do so—eggs, 
bacon, and dairy produce to Bri- 
tain, with which we have a satis- 
factory, though still small, trade 
agreement.’ ” 


È our columns this month we 
report the decision of the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and En- 


Mrs. Joseph Macleod 


Com. L. P. M. Milner (R.N. retd.) 


gineering Unions to exclude Poles 
from trade union membership. 
Union spokesmen point out that 
there is no intention to make an 
exception of Poles as such, but it is 
felt that the undesirable character 
of General Anders’ men raises a 
special problem. On the other hand 
the National Union of Mine- 
workers has agreed to the employ- 
ment of Poles in the pits, after the 
men have gone through a “screen- 
ing” process. It is not our purpose 
to discuss the wisdom or otherwise 
of these decisions, but it is clear 
that the main problem remains to 
be tackled, i.e., how to encourage 
the Poles to return home. 


In an article, reprinted in our 
magazine from the “New States- 
man and Nation,” Kingsley Martin 
says: I can find no good reason 
why any Pole now living in Eng- 
land should not return to his coun- 
try, if he is willing to work. 
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Short view of Poland 


A 95 per cent Catholic country, ruled by Socialists and Com- 
munists without repression — the elections — the fight against 
black marketeers—successful amnesty—“repats” make 
good — press censorship — Socialist-Communist teamwork — 
What has happened to® Mikolajczyk? — relations with Britain. 


HEORETICALLY the Polish 
eagle is an impossible bird, a 
chimera whose head and body do 
not fit. Here is a country whose 
population has been, during a six 
years war, reduced from 35 to 24 
millions. It is 95 per cent. Catholic, 
and it is ruled by a coalition of 
Communists and Socialists (who 
are at least as anti-clerical as the 
Communists), and it is ruled with- 
out repression. Foreign (including 
British) residents tell me that the 
regime, though not popular, is 
generally “accepted,” and there is 
evidence in the obviously co-opera- 
tive activity of the people, who are 
rebuilding Poland at a greater rate 
than : any other war-devastated 
country. I am not suggesting that 
liberty is complete, but that, for 
easily discovered reasons, the great 
mass of Poles “accept,” most of 
them readily, a Government which 
js ideologically unrepresentative 
and which owes its power at least 
in part to a steamrollered and care- 
fully “managed” election. 


How is this possible? There are, 
as I see it, three reasons. First, 
every Pole, Left to Right, demands 
a Government which can be trusted 
to oppose with all its might the 
recreation of Germany as a great 
Power. They have all experienced 
the systematic attempt finally to 
destroy Poland as a nation. When 
the war ended, the Nazis had just 
completed the murder of 6 million 
Jews. They had also murdered or 
carried off to slave labour millions 
of Poles, and Poles are convinced 
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by 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Editor of the New Statesman and 
Nation, who was ‘recently in Po- 
land as a guest of the Czytelnik 
Publishing Co-operative. 


that in a few years they would have 
been reduced to a slave remnant; 
all those who showed any sort of 
independence would have followed 
the Jews into the gas chambers. 
Therefore they know that security 
lies in Russia even though they 
are traditionally hostile to Russia, 
fear Communism, and criticise the 
Government as being too pro- 
Russian. Exceptions to this rule are 
to be found, for instance, among 
farmers from East Poland who 
were deported to Russia in 1939 
and who have been repatriated to 
the Western Territories. We gave a 
lift to one such farmer who, seeing 
we were English, no doubt had a 
propagandist intention when he 
talked. But he was not at all afraid 
to talk; he talked freely to an inter- 
preter who was likely to have offi- 
cial contacts. He said that he had 
once had 30 hectares in East Poland 
and now only had 10 in Silesia and 
found it difficult to make them pay 
because of*taxation. He then added 
that the only hope for Poland was 
that Britain would make war on 
A A rt HANG Se he 


Reprinted from the New Statesman 
and Nation by kind permission, of the 
Author and Editor. 


the Soviet Union to regain Polish 
lands. As we were driving through 
villages which had been destroyed 
house by house by the Germans, 
such talk sounded hysterical. But 
he was a characteristic survivor 
from the old Poland. He held that 
one must always fight to the death 
for everything one has ever had. 
Therefore he would fight the Rus- 
sians—on principle. But I have no 
doubt that he was completely at 
one with all other Poles in his at- 
titude to the Germans. 


The second reason for the 
general acceptance of the Govern- 
ment is that it guarantees that Po- 
land will retain the Western Terri- 
tories. I really do not believe you 
could find a Pole in the country 
who would have doubts on this 
score. 


The third reason for accepting 
the Government is that it is ener- 
getic and efficient and carrying out 
the only policy which makes sense 
for Poland. Here I found no dissen- 
sion among the Socialists, Commu- 


nists, Democrats, Catholics, pea-. 


sants, miners, middle-class people 
and British officials to whom I 
talked. 


A “MILD REVOLUTION” 


I shall be asked whether I am 
sure that this, apparent support of 
the Government is not faked. I 
know well that a foreigner may live 
under a “terror” and never see it. 
I therefore made a particular point 
of meeting “Opposition” people, 
both Poles and foreigners, in cir- 
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cumstances where they were likely 
to talk freely. Only. six months ago 
bandits were still holding up trains 
and cars and even now they oc- 
casionally raid villages. The coun- 
try has been the prey of black mar- 
keteers. There is corruption among 
local officials. These conditions 
have now greatly improved. A 
“mild revolution,’ as it has been 
called, has been achieved. There is 
a new atmosphere of stability and 
the necessity for violent police 
measures has grown correspond- 
ingly less. At one time or another 
a very large number of middle- 
class people have been arrested. 
generally for a few days or weeks, 
and then released. Under arrest 
they are not badly treated. They 
often have no idea why they are 
arrested, but the reason usually be- 
comes obvious. In a country so dis- 
turbed as post-war Poland, the ‘po- 
lice throw a wide net in which to 
catch a particular fish. They do not 
mind arresting six hundred people 
to find three “underground” or 
black market contacts. Thus I 
heard of a maid-servant who was 
picked up as she innocently went 
into a shop and was kept in the 
cooler for 24 hours. The reason? 
The shop had been a black market 
centre. The police therefore ar- 
rested everyone who called there 
during the next week in the hope 
of finding illegal traders. The maid- 
servant found herself in a single 
room with some 300 others simi- 
larly detained for inquiries. I heard 
of another case, also of a maid- 
servant, who was released after a 
short period in gaol and told in 
future not to abstain from joining 
in May-day demonstrations! Ac- 
cording to my British, as well as 
Polish informants, such indiscrimi- 
nate and arbitrary arrests, common 
last year, are now rare. 


SUCCESSFUL AMNESTY 


The most important factor in im- 
provement was the amnesty which 
severe critics of the regime tell me 
was genuine and successful. Most 
of the underground fighters against 
the Government surrendered with 
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their arms and a large number of 
them have been absorbed in jobs. 
Nothing astonishes or annoys Poles 
more than the continued absence in 
Britain of Poles who, they feel, 
ought to be working on the recon- 
struction of their country. The 
Government policy is not one of 
revenge or punishment. Those who 
have come back from England 
have been welcome, and I have the 
names of Anders men who have 
now secure and official jobs in Po- 
land. I can find no good reason 
why any Pole now living in Eng- 
land should not return to his coun- 
try, if he is willing to work. People 
are not deported to Russia, nor are 
they persecuted because they have 
been slow to support the present 
Polish Government. On the con- 
trary, their country desperately 
needs them and will use their 
ability. 


CONTROL OF PRESS * 


There remains one limitation on 
liberty. There is a domestic Press 
censorship, though none for foreign 
correspondents. Polish newspapers 
may not abuse Soviet Russia, fo- 
ment anti-Semitism, nor, as I 
learned from one of the censors, 
print terrifying stories of new 
American weapons of war because 
that would discourage people from 
reconstructing their cities. Both 
Socialist and Catholic newspaper 
editors said that they thought some 
censorship still necessary, though 
some Catholic journalists strongly 
complain of its application. There 
is a very large variety of daily, 
weekly, and monthly newspapers; 
and public questions are freely de- 
bated. In Warsaw, for instance, I 
saw an Opposition Catholic paper 
whose’ main article headed 
“Marxism, Science and Revela- 
tion,” was a thorough-going on- 
slaught on Marxism and the scien- 
tific trend of modern society. The 
Church, as Catholics assured me, 
is absolutely free in all religious 
matters. It is not, however, permit- 
ted to take part, as such, in political 
propaganda. 


Some people believe that the 
Communists are only biding their 
time and will make Poland totali- 
tarian as soon as possible. I believe 
this to be a complete, even if natu- 
ral, mistake. 


THE UNITED FRONT 


The Communists are well aware 
that they are a tiny minority 
in a Catholic country. A large 
part of their mass following is 
composed of Catholics. Commu- 
nist leaders are very well aware that 
Poland belongs half to the West 
and that the overwhelming mass of 
the peasant population would never 
stomach the violent changes that 
Soviet Communism was able to 
impose on the Russian peasantry. 


. If only for this reason Socialists 


are as essential to the Communists 
as Communists are to the Socialists. 
Socialists have explained to me that 
they differ from their Communist - 
colleagues, not on the general pro- 
gramme, but in possessing a more 
Western, humanitarian and tolerant 
approach. The alliance at the top 
has not been by any means easy. 
At least two first-class controversies 
between Communists and Socialists 
have been fully and publicly de- 
bated in the Press. The Commu- 
nists desired to fuse the P.P.R. (Po- 
lish Workers’ Party, as the Com- 
munist Party is called) with the 
P.S.S. (Socialist Party). After long de- 
bate the Communists gave way. Simi- 
larly, Socialist and Communist news- 
papers held a great public debate 
about the problem of distribution. 
The Communists, who always like 
centralisation, proposed an exten- 
sion of State distributing stores. 
The Socialists, fearing the growth 
of a not always efficient bureau- 
cracy, believed that they were sup- 
porting the cause of individual 
liberty by advocating co-operation 
as against State distribution. Again 
it was the Communists who made 
most of the concessions. The truth 
is that the extremely able group of 
Communists in the Government is 
well aware that Polish recovery de- 


(continued on next page) 
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pends on Socialist support and ıs 
willing to make concessions to keep 
it. This is made all the more easy 
by the fact that Mr. Cyrankiewicz, 
the Socialist Premier, is a man of 
exceptional strength who can hold 
his own with his Communist 
colleagues. 


MIKOLAJCZYK’S MISTAKES 


What, it may be asked, of the 
“Opposition?” What has happened 
to Mikolajezyk, the Peasant leader, 
whom the British Government so 
ardently and sometimes so unwisely 
supported? I much regret not meet- 
ing Mikolajczyk, who was on holi- 
day in the country, but who lives in 
Warsaw and leads his opposition 
group in the Polish Parliament. He 
is no longer, however, a great 
figure in Poland. He .had his 
chance, many chances, and- threw 
them away. He is said to have 
always been one river too late. 
When the Russians were on the 
Bug, he could have been Premier 
with half the Cabinet. He could still 
have been Premier with three Min- 
isters of his Party when the Rus- 
sians reached the Vistula. He might 
still have been Premier when the 
Red Army was on the Oder, but he 
only accepted the Vistula terms 

.when the Russians had reached 
the Elbe, just as before he had been 
willing to take what he was offered 
on the Bug when the Russians had 
arrived at the Vistula. In the final 
discussions of the formation of the 
Lublin Government he outraged 
his colleagues by informing them 
that he had been sent by Mr. 
Churchill to accept the office of 
Prime Minister. He made his last 
fatal mistake just before the elec- 
tions when he was guaranteed a 
large number of seats in the Cham- 
ber, but refused in the belief that 
ha would win a majority. Pressure, 
propaganda, and some nicely- 
calculated arrests of the more 
dubious among his Parliamentary 
candidates prevented his victory. 
He is now a comparatively unim- 
portant figure. The concluding 
stroke in his defeat was the political 
amnesty. He had declared through- 
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out the election that if .the Lublin 
Bloc won, Poland would be ter- 
rorised and all who were in opposi- 
tion to the Government liquidated. 
When the Government did pre- 
cisely the opposite and amnestied 
even those who were in arms 
against it, Mikolajczyk’s last politi- 
cal weapon fell from his hands. 

I was surprised with the ob- 
viously sincere desire of the Polish 
authorities, let alone ordinary citi- 
zens and workpeople, to be on the 
best terms with the British. I am 
not referring to the remarkable 
fact that in Warsaw many of 
Shakespeare's plays were being 
played by dramatic companies 
from all over Poland. They want 
the best possible trade, as well as 
close cultural relations with Britain. 
One great stumbling block to 
friendship has been the British Em- 
bassy, where Mr. Bevin made one 
of his very worst errors. It was 
inexcusable to send, as Ambassa- 
dor, a man like Cavendish- 
Bentinck, known by the Poles to 
have particular experience of Brit- 
ish intelligence work and to be the 
friend of the bitterest enemies of 
the regime. It is ‘widely believed 
in Poland that most of the Anders 
intrigues and the threads of the un- 
derground movement passed through 
the British Embassy. The Polish 
authorities agree that this is a past 
phase; they speak highly of the new 
Ambassador, whose behaviour is 
scrupulously correct, and even 
friendly. They see that Mr. Bevin 
and some members of the British 
Embassy, who have given up hope 
of Mikolajezyk, now support the 
Socialists, perhaps in the forlorn 
hope’ of detaching them from the 
Communists. This would be dan- 
gerous policy, if it had the slightest 
chance of success, which it has not. 
What is important is that relations 
between some members of the 
Government and some members of 
the Embassy are becoming friendly 
and that both Britain and Poland 
have everything to gain by agree- 
ment. Poland is not behind any 
iron curtain and does not desire 
to be so and we need all, the trade 
in Eastern Europe that we can get. 


POLES anp 


HE Polish newspaper (Tagodnik 
Polski), published in London, 


has interviewed British trade union 
leaders on the subject of the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Unions’ decision to 
exclude Poles from union member- 
ship. A leading engineering trade 
unionist told Tagodnik Polski: 


If the Polish emigration were 
an emigration to earn their liveli- 
hood the employment of Poles 
would not raise any objections, tak- 
ing into account the present labour 
situation in England. The question 
is, however, that this is a military 
and political emigration. Nobody 
emphasizes this political character 
and political aims of the emigra- 
tion more than its own leaders and 
journalists. It is quite different 
when people come to us to help 
us in our work and earn their bread 
at the same time, and something 
quite different when they set up 
centres of political action, directed. 
not only against their own country, 
but indirectly against the funda- 
mental interests of British workers. 


We have also strong objections 
against the Polish Resettlement 
Corps; this organisation allows the 
most politically reactionary ele- 
ments—the officers—to influence 
the rank and file. If we had to exa- 
mine individual applications of the 
candidates to our industry, we 
should take into account the fact 
whether or not the candidate be- 
longs to that organisation. 


The Tagodnik Polski comments: 


The attitude of the British trade 
unions requires few comments. If 
the Polish emigrants encounter, in 
their way to a normal, settled life, 
the difficulties unknown to any 
other emigrants in the world, they 
owe it to those who justly or un- 
justly pass as their leaders. To 
those people who so many times 
have shown a complete lack of 
scruples and responsibility for the 
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me UNIONS 


fate of people under their care; ‘the 
mere promise that they would be 
allowed to settle in this country 
and a hope that they would be able 
to continue their sinister political 
games was enough for them. The 
promise of the renewal of the status 
in the Polish Resettlement Corps 
which they had in the Polish Army 
was sufficient for them. What is to 
happen to the privates, left in an 
environment and considered as 
“Fascist” for the sins committed by 
the officers of the Anders Army— 
that, according to them, was those 
privates’ concern. 


One cannot lead an everyday 
campaign against the social achieve- 
ments of English workers (see what 
“Polska Walczaca’’ says about the 
shortening of the working week for 
the miners) and at the same time 
ask for the admission to a British 
trade union. 


One cannot incite to war, the 
chief cause of the impoverishment 
of nations and the cause of Great 
Britains difficulties, and at the 
same time offer hy pocritically a few 
thousand hands for the reconstruc- 
tion work. 


These are the cardinal faults, if 
outbursts of spite and hatred 
against everything that marks the 
progress of the working people can 
be called faults. 


New POLAND comments: Both Po- 
land and Britain are engaged in 
battles for production, upon the 
outcome of which our future de- 
pends. Let us say to Poland; “we are 


_ short of manpower, but you have 


prior claim to these men for they 
are Poles.” 


The continued sojourn of these 
soldiers in Britain, whether in the 
“Resettlement Corps” or otherwise 
is obviously a source of bad feeling 
and misunderstanding between our 
countries. This reason alone is suffi- 
cient to warrant the speediest pos- 
sible return of this lost army. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


WHEN GDYNIA WAS restored to 
Poland the destruction of the har- 
bours was so severe that no’ ships 
could enter them, all the cranes 
were out of action and all the ware- 
houses lay in ruins. The first ship 
was able to leave Gdynia in July, 
1945. Up to the end of 1945, the 
two main ports handled 166,000 
tons. Today Gdansk and Gdynia 
are handling over ‘1,000,000 tons 
monthly, 70 per cent. of the pre- 
war figure. 63 per cent. of the quays 
had been reconstructed, 34 per cent. 
of the loading equipment and 33 
per cent. of the warehouse space. 


Between June 26 and July 25, 
206 ships entered Gdansk port, 
most of which were Swedish and 
Danish; 211 ships, mostly loaded 
with coal, pig iron, salt, pipes and 
transit goods left the port. In the 
same time imports through Gdansk 
amounted to 167,024 tons, export to 
417,259 tons and transit goods to 
9,503 tons. 


> 


THREE DELEGATES OF THE BRITISH 
Relief Committee for Polish chil- 
dren have visited educational 
centres of the Association of 
Friends of Workers Children in 
Lower Silesia, where they attended 
the Associations conference. 


Mr. Shonfield, representing the 
“Financial Times,” and his wife, 
who represents the British Export 
Trade Research. Organisation, are 
on a visit to Silesia. They are par- 
ticularly interested in Polish coal 
problems. 

Mr. Leslie Forder, Welsh port 
director, and other British experts 
have arrived in Szczecin. The visi- 
tors are touring Polish ports and 
will in particular inspect codal- 
loading facilities. i 


FOREST FIRES ARE RAGING in 
Lower Silesia, though the greatest 
danger has passed. The biggest fire 
is the Boleslawiec district where 
about 250 acres of young forest 
and 1,500 acres of old forest have 
been destroyed. The second centre 
of the fires is in the Sgorzelec dis- 
trict, where about 1,375 acres of 
old forest have been destroyed. In 
a number of cases fires have been 
due to sabotage by Germans. Ger- 
mans have recently been captured 
with detailed maps of the forests 
and bottles of petrol in their pos- 
session. Since the end of the war, 
German diversionary activities 
have led to the destruction of about 
25,000 acres of forest in the Bole- 
slawiec district alone. . 


THE GDANSK INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
was opened on August 2 by vice- 
Premier Gomulka, Minister of the 
Regained Territories. 


There are some 400 stands at the 
Gdansk Fair, including about forty 
foreign stands. Attendance has been 
very high. On the first day, the 
textile industry made a deal with 
Danish interests for fishing equip- 
ment such as canvas, ropes, etc., 
for the sum of 150,000 dollars. The 
French and the Belgians, too, are 
interested in Polish textile goods. 
The deals are greatly helped by 
special facilities granted by the 
Ministry of Finance and the Mini- 
stry of Industry and Commerce, 
permitting the sale and purchase of 
goods against foreign currencies. 


ABOUT 100,00 SETTLERS on farms 
in the Regained Territories have re- 
ceived title-deeds this year. Some 
300,000 more will get their title- 
deeds by the end of the year. 
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: Homecoming 


An Airman returns 


A letter from Leonid Teliga, who was a flight-lieutenant with the Polish 

air force in Britain, describes his feelings as his native land comes into 

sight. Trained in Canada he took part in the final bombing of Germany 
by the R.A.F. 


It was a fine morning. The thin 
veil of mist dissolved quickly under 
the warm rays of the sun. We could 
already see the white buildings of 
Gdynia and were looking in vain 
for the innumerable towers and 
turrets of Gdansk. I stared towards 
the shore trying to imagine my 
home country which, after being 
overrun by the steam roller of war, 
was gathering all her energy for 
erecting new cities from ruins and 
for building new life for her people 
—for building up the New Poland. 

The ship’s first officer asked me in 
his quiet British voice: “Do you 
know these places?” I replied: “I 
knew, but cannot recognise them 
now.” 

“Oh, it’s all right now,” said the 
officer, “you can see cranes and 
there is no need to fear hidden 
wrecks. When I came here for the 
first time I was shocked. For a 
moment I thought that we came to 
Hiroshima rather than Gdansk. It 
was a very sad picture. I received 
a further shock on my second visit 
for the place did not look the same, 
with the wrecks cleared and cranes 
waiting for the boat. Now it is easy 
to come here, easy as that.” He 
snapped his fingers to emphasise the 
point. 

Our conversation was interrupted 
by the urgent, short whistles of the 
tug boats, and leaving me the officer 
said: “I don’t know how your 
people have done it. I really don’t 
know!” 

I felt proud that “my people” did 
it, and I was grateful to that broad- 
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shouldered Scotsman for his fine 
words. 

Very slowly, following the tug, we 
were gliding into the entrance of the 
port. On our left we passed the 


, Kind us. 


shell-ploughed grounds of Wester- 
platte, which in 1939 fought to the 
last round against overwhelming 
odds. 

All our men stood silently on the 
deck as “Westerplatte” slipped be- 
In front, on the shore, 
stood small crowds waving and 
shouting. The men on the deck 
made ready to disembark, for in the 
crowds were their relatives, wives 
and sweethearts waiting for them. 
They had waited through the grave 
years of war and occupation. Now 
it was all over. 

Happy shouts of welcome filled 
the air. We knew that those people 
down there on the shore had been 
waiting all too long, and that only 
now the real life was beginning. We 
realised that we were home. > 

It was a fine morning. 


Poland, «too, exports to live 


OLLOWING a two-week tour 

in the Western Territories, 
Major F.. Elwyn Jones, M.P., Bri- 
tish prosecutor in the Nuremberg 
Tribunal and President of the 
British-Polish Society, told the 
Press: 


“I saw everywhere in Western 
Pomorze, «a creative swing and 
dynamics in combating great diffi- 
culties.” He continued: “The Ger- 
man Minister of Agriculture in the 
British Zone told me before I left 
for Poland that the land beyond 
the Oder is a desert. Now I can see 
that rumours circulated by certain 
circles in the West are pure phan- 
tasy. I have studied the position of 
agriculture here and know that last 
winter was particularly hard for the 
peasants but I have seen the con- 
fidence of the new settlers, their 
gigantic efforts and the aid given 
by the Polish Government. I visited 
the beautiful Mariacki Church in 
Slupsk now in the course of recon- 
struction. The new democratic 
State gives assistance to the Catho- 


— Maj. Elwyn Jones, M.P. 


lic Church which enjoys full free- 
dom. Poland is a country of vast 
possibilities. I cannot understand 
the attitude of those Poles who 
hesitate to return to Poland. Life 
is not easy here but a characteristic 
feature is that every day brings im- 
provement. 

“The Polish production of artis- 
tic rural handicraft industry which 
was exhibited at the Gdansk Fair is 
perhaps unique in Europe. Poland’s 
export possibilities are growing 
daily. Poland, like Britain, must ex- 
port to live, but I believe that the 
period of post-war difficulties will 
soon be over, creating better living 
conditions for working people.” 

Discussing the repatriation of 
Germans, to which he was an eye- 
witness in Slupsk, Major Jones 
declared : 

“Germans leaving Poland enjoy 
full protection from the Polish 
authorities, meet no obstacles in 
taking their property with them. I 
am full of admiration for the 
humanitarian attitude of the Poles 
towards the Germans.” 
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Twelve Poles come to Clyde 


ALLING at the Polish Con- 

sulate I met twelve young 
Polish ex-soldiers fresh from Gdy- 
nia. They are studying marine en- 
gineering and naval architecture for 
the Polish merchantile marine and 
are spread over the various ship- 
yards on Clydeside. I had the op- 
portunity of questioning ‘them and 
found they were enthusiastic in 
their work. In the Drawing office 
and Engineering shops they are 
perfectly happy and their fellow 
workers are helpful and friendly. 


In their spare time the men are 
being taught English by Mr. Hugh 
Aitken, a Glasgow teacher, who 
has sacrificed his holidays for this 
work. Not one of the men could 
speak a word of English when they 
arrived in Glasgow seven weeks 
ago. To my surprise they could not 
only speak understandable English 
but could read English from manu- 
scripts prepared by Mr. Aitken. 
One can’t help paying a tribute to 
the tuitional methods of Mr. Ait- 
ken and the high intellectual stan- 
dard of the students. Or is is that 
English is easier than Polish? From 
personal efforts I vote for the 
former. 


* * * 


As the British Council is respon- 
sible for suggesting such training 
facilities and as Mr. Hector McNeil, 
M.P., Minister of State, sponsored 
the scheme it may be a further 
gesture of friendliness to the Polish 
Government and people. All twelve 
were invited by ex-Bailie Uncles 
to attend the match between Third 
Lanark and Rangers at Hampden. 
Unfortunately they were unable to 
see their countryman, Feliks Staro- 
scik, as he was playing with the 
second team against Rangers A at 
Ibrox. Incidentally Celtic” Football 
Club have signed K. Conrad, a 
young Polish soldier from Forres, 
about whom more anon. British 
football followers are surprised to 
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learn there are no professional 
footballers in Poland. 
i * * * 

A good deal of favourable com- 
ment is heard regarding the be- 
haviour of Polish soldiers at the 
Polkemmet Repatriation Camp in 
West Lothian. Some thirty families 
of Squatters occupied huts vacated 
by repatriates. Polish soldiers fed 
the Squatters and gave every assis- 
tance to the homeless people. Since 
when West Lothian County Coun- 
cil have recognised the Squatfers as 
tenants and charge a rent, all in, of 
6/8d. per week: A sharp contrast 
to wifat is happening in parts of 
Scotland where Anders followers 
are quartered, notably at Caithness. 

* * * 

It must be said that most of the 
Poles at the recalcitrant Camp at 
Caithness desire to go home but a 
large number, indiscriminately re- 
cruited by Anders, appear to be the 
real cause of the trouble which has 
caused the Caithness County Coun- 
cil to demand their removal. Many 
of these men can’t speak a word of 
Polish, German being their only 
language. One such case came be- 
fore the Glasgow Sheriff’s Court 
who knew no Polish and had to 
have a German interpreter. 

The latest news from this Camp, 
according to the “Aberdeen Jour- 
nal,” of August 16, is that “for 
morale purposes” a Company of 
British soldiers are on their way to 
the camps at Castletown and Skit- 
ten. The difficulty in Scotland is to 
discriminate between the decent 
fellows who want to go home and 
those among them who will neither 
go home nor work abroad. 

* * * 

On August 14, the fifteenth re- 
patriate ship left Glasgow for 
Gdansk with 1,600 officers and 
men. Among the 1,600 were 188 
officers and men who were going 
direct to their homes in territory 
now incorporated in. the Soviet 
Union. The band of the 2nd Batta- 
lion Royal Scots Fusiliers played 
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them off and addresses were de- 
livered by Colonel Saunders, Com- 
mander, Polish Repatriation Group 
and Lord James Stewart Murray. 

In all 12,847 Polish Nationals 
have left Scottish ports making a 
total from Britain of 87,000. There 
are still 30,000 remaining in Scot- 
land but as the conditions in Poland 
become better known and anti- 
Polish propaganda recedes, the res- 
ponse becomes more and more 
apparent. 2 


* * * 


The Scottish Mineworkers Union 
have taken no decision regarding 
the employment of Poles in Scot- 
tish collieries but have left the 
whole question to the local bran- 
ches. Thus, Fife County bar such 
employment while the Dysart 
miners in Dumbartonshire have 
voted in favour of Poles entering 
the local collieries. It seems odd 
that whilst-the Polish coalmines are 
undermanned, Poles. should be 
seeking employment in foreign pits 
where conditions are worse than in 
coal mines in Poland—I know for 
I have worked in pits at home and 
visited coal mines in Poland. 


+ a + 


Ex-Sgt.-Major Stanislaw Brzosc- 
zak (see British-Polish Society 
Notes—Ed.), who was repatriated 
nine months ago, is back again in 
Britain. Towards the end of August 
he had a number of miners, other 
Trade Unions, and Trades Councils 
to address. By all accounts he will 
be warmly welcomed because of 
his knowledge of International 
Trade Unionism and particularly 
his intimate knowledge of mining 
both in this country and in Poland. 
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I HAVE just returned from Po- 
land. 


Lionel Hale and I have been 
there by arrangement with the 
British Council as the guests of the 
Polish Ministry of Art and Culture. 
We went to see a most interesting 

theatrical event organised by this 
© Ministry: a Festival of Shake- 
spearian productions in which al- 
most all the leading professional 
theatres of Poland took part. In 
addition to stimulating the whole 
plan, the Ministry offered a prize 
to the theatre whose production 
was considered the best by a com- 
mittee of distinguished judges. Our 
job was just to see the productions, 
meet some of the people involved, 
compare what we saw in Poland 
with what we know of Shake- 
spearian productions elsewhere, 
and, I think, to symbolise a 
brotherly interest in the proceed- 
ings on the part of the theatrical 
profession here in England—the 
land of Shakespeare’s birth. 


In Krakow we saw a production 
of Othello, extremely handsomely 
staged—far more richly and elabo- 
rately than any London production 
of Othello in the last twenty years. 
The acting, however, was patchy— 
alternating between a rather old- 
fashioned flamboyant theatricality, 
and the tentative gaucherie of ob- 
vious beginners. The direction was 
competent but treated the play as 
though it were the libretto for 
Verdi’s opera. 

At Cestochowa a resident reper- 
tory company, subsidised by the 
town, offered the Taming of a 
Shrew. The setting was simple but 
sufficient. The direction had pace 
‘and! verve but no originality either 
of style or of outlook on the play. 
The acting ‘was acceptable and I 
couldn’t help feeling that this show 
would compare very favourably 
with any Shakesperian productions 
I have seen in the repertory com- 
panies that play towns like Rugby 
or Peterborough. 

The remaining four productions 
were seen in Warsaw—two of them 
by Varsovian, two by provincial 
companies, 
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Prize-giving at the conclusion of the Festival. 


The Shakespeare Festival 


by Tyrone Guthrie * 


Here I must say that the fact of 
theatrical performances being given 
at all struck us as simply miracu- 
lous. 


At the Teatr Mali we saw a 
sparkling little production of Much 
Ado. The theatre is a long, narrow 
room on the first floor of a bombed 
house that has been re-roofed, 
shored up with wooden buttresses, 
given a festive air inside with bright 
paint, and holds about two hundred 
people. The stage is about as large 
as a pocket handkerchief. On this 
the producer had achieved a really 
brilliant choreographic arrangement 
of the play—rapid, lively, inventive. 
The lighting, which was excellent, 
was contrived by means of bulbs 
placed in home-made reflectors 
which had once been fruit cans. 


* Broadcast on August 27. Extracts 
reproduced by kind permission of 
the B.B.C. Programmes Department. 


The cast as usual was patchy, 
but Beatrice and Benedict were 
excellent. 

But I could not help feeling that 
the spirit of Shakespeare would 
have been more pleased with this 
modest, lively little performance 
than with some of the solemn cere- 
monies that in well-meaning rever- 
ence for the “Great Classic” over- 
look the primary considerations of 
good entertainment. 

The other Warsaw performances 
were all given at the Polski Theatre. 

A company from Lodz—the 
Birmingham of Poland — played 
The Tempest, under the direction 
of Leon Schiller, a celebrated Po- 
lish regisseur and an interesting 
writer on the theatre. The staging 
was simple and daring, but did not, 
in my view, quite “come off.” But I 
fancy it was designed for a smaller 
stage than the Polski, and that 
neither the set nor the choreo- 
graphy were seen there to good 
advantage. The dresses were lovely 
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—the only example of what I con- 
sider really well-designed clothes 
that we saw. Everywhere immense 
pains and immense expense had 
been lavished on the actors’ clothes; 
but these were the only ones which 
seemed to me to have either homo- 
geneous style or to be becoming 
and easy to wear. All the perform- 
ances were well attended; most of 
them packed. 

One interesting result of the 
Festival is that the Ministry will 
probably either commission or offer 


prizes for new translations of 


Shakespeare. The existing ones are 
not considered good enough. 

On the whole, I do not think that 
the best of what we saw in Poland 
is as good as the best contemporary 


production of Shakespeare in Lon- 


don—the best of the Old Vic, for 


instance, or of John Gielgud's . 


productions. 

On the other hand I’m not sure 
that the general level of six simul- 
taneous productions by six different 
companies in England would be 
higher than that of the six different 
companies we saw in Poland. I’m 
not sure. 

It is in the matter of manpower 
that the Polish theatre is at a dis- 
advantage. To begin with, there 
has been no Polish theatre for eight 
years. They have had to begin again 
at 1939. 

I have several times referred to 
the “patchy” quality of the acting. 
This, I think, is the explanation. 
The leading personalities were to a 
frightening, sickening extent des- 
troyed by the Germans. Of the rest, 
the seniors are prematurely aged, 
are but tired shadows of their for- 
mer selves. The younger ones have, 
as yet, insufficient experience of 
their job. Í 

The whole Festival was a deeply 
moving experience. 

I felt proud of the part that my 
profession is playing in Poland just 
now; and I salute these gallant 
people, not merely as a grateful 
guest, but for the example they are 
showing to the world of invincible 
courage in adversity, and invincible 
faith in their own Resurrection 
from the grave. 
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The 3-year plan : good news 


-by Stewart Valdar 


ARGETS set by the Economic 
Plan have reached, and in 


„many cases exceeded by the main 


Polish industries during the last six 
months. , 


This heartening news augurs well 
for the successful carrying out of 
Poland’s “Plan for Plenty’ which 
ends on December 31, 1949. By this 
time, it is estimated, the central 
task of the Plan—‘‘to raise the stan- 
dard of living of the working 
masses above pre-war level”—will 
have been achieved. 


Poland’s economy is based on 
coal, and during the first half of 
this year 27,168,000 tons—61,000 
tons above the target were exca- 
vated. By the end of the year 
19,000,000 tons will have been ex- 
ported to Europe (including Bri- 
tain), in exchange for vital imports. 


Most of the coal, however, will 
help restore industry by producing 
electric power, coke for smelting, 
and chemicals for other industries. 


In electric power, over 
1,741,000,000 kilowatt-hours were 
generated during the last six 
months—99.8 per cent. of the tar- 
get. This will enable over 600 more 
villages to be electrified this year, 
as well as serving the needs of an 
expanding industrial machine. 


The fulfilment of the coal target 
assisted the coke industry to exceed 
their plan by 3 per cent.; pig iron 
by 7 per cent. and raw steel by 
6 per cent. Meanwhile the foundry 
industry, during the first, six 
months of this year, topped its tar- 
get by 5 per cent. 


This steel has been cast, rolled, 
and, forged into machine tools, 
agricultural machinery and rolling 
stock. During these six months 
1,189 lathes have been built—72 per 
cent. of the plan (the deficiency was 
due to shortage of ball-bearings). 


In the first quarter of this year 
2,297 threshing machines and 
11,768 ploughs were produced. By 
the end of June, the agricultural 
machine industry produced 154,126 
products—103 per cent. of the plan. 
In the same period, at the rate of 
15 railway engines and nearly 900 
trucks a month, the rolling stock 
industry topped its target by 6 per 
cent. 


All this equipment has assisted 
the manufacturing industries and 
agriculture to achieve their targets, 
as well as improve vital railway 
communications. 


Oil—the lifeblood of machinery 
—has not been forgotten, and with 
the production of 60,881,000 tons 
the 6 months’ plan was fulfilled. 
Nevertheless oil output is still only 
25 per cent. of the pre-war figure 
and the new borings on a large 
scale are planned. 


Chemicals—that essential aux- 
iliary industry, also exceeded its 
target—by 25 per cent. 


High on the list of “Guiding 
Principles” of the Plan is the de- 
mand for “necessary footwear, tex- 
tiles and clothing.” Although im- 
port difficulties and the effect of 
the severe winter on transport 
affected cotton production during 
the first half of this year, 
124,657,500 yards of cloth were 
produced against the 137,000,000 
yards planned. The woollen in- 
dustry, however, topped its target 
by 167,000 yards of textiles. 


These are the results of six 
months hard work by men and 
women in State, co-operative and 
private undertakings, all working 
to a master plan. The successful 
achievement of the Plan will assure 
a prosperous future to Poland 
and have a profound effect on the 
whole economy of Europe. 
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English is taught in 20,000 schools in Poland 


How Poland 


learns about us 


by G. G. Bidwell 


British Council representative in Poland 


HERE has just closed in War- | 


saw an International Exhibi- 

tion of books for children, 
organised by the Polish Teachers’ 
Union, with the co-operation of 
many bodies such as the British 
Council. The exhibition was ac- 
companied by lectures on children’s 
literature produced in Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, the 
United States and the United King- 
. dom. 

From the point of view of the 
Polish visitor, the exhibition indi- 
cated the direction’ being followed 
by all nations in the production of 
children’s books. But for the 
foreigner like myself, it threw the 
spotlight on the great need for edu- 
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cational books of all kinds in post- 
war Poland. 

Throughout the dread years ‘of 
oppressive German occupation, 
Polish publishers were not allowed 
to produce educational books. And 
the stocks and libraries which they 
possessed were plundered and 
burnt. When I first came to War- 
saw in January, 1946, I was shown, 
in ruins that had been libraries, 
piles of ashes which once were 
books in the English language. 

The so-called cultured German 
was particularly vicious and 
thorough in his theft of scientific 
works and of books in English. 
And when the Nazis fled they des- 


_troyed the printing presses which 


must otherwise have sprung to life, 
at the call of Polish culture, before 
the sound of machine-gun fire had 
died away. 

This war on books, on science, 
on information, on culture, faced 
the Polish people with a vast and 
many-sided problem when at last 
the yoke of barbarism was lifted. 
First, professors and teachers were 
six years out of date. Second, stu- 
dents and pupils had nowhere to 
turn for the basic information 
which their studies required: third, 
up-to-date books could not be writ- 
ten by writers themselves lacking 
in knowledge of modern develop- 
ments: and fourth, the printing 

(Continued on next page) 
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presses were smashed and the print- 
ing shops razed to the ground. 


But the Poles, though horrified 
by this condition were not dis- 
mayed. Printing presses —I have 
seen them myself in Poznan—were 
built up from bits and pieces for- 
aged from far and wide. And there 
went forth to the nations of the 
world the cry for books to supply 
the information needed immedi- 
ately by students and by those 
writers who turned to the task of 
restocking the empty shelves with 
books. 


U.N.R.R.A., and many other or- 
ganisations, did all they could to 
help. The British Council, whose 
work in Poland I have the honour 
to direct, strained every nerve to 
contribute to the solution of the 
problem. In a year the British 
Council- presented to university, 
school and municipal libraries over 
five thousand books, thirty-two 
thousand informative pamphlets, 
and twelve thousand scientific and 
other periodicals. We established 
also, a central library in Warsaw 
with 5,000 volumes. 


Not only the universities and the 
schools wanted books. Every pro- 
fessor, lecturer, teacher, student, 
and ordinary reader was starved of 
information on his own subject or 
longing for the sheer relaxation of 
reading. In March; 1946, the British 
Council, with the co-operation of 
Transport Command, brought five 
special aircraft from England 
loaded with books as a contribu- 
tion towards filling the booksellers 
shelves. In one year over fifty thou- 
sand British books and sixteen 
thousand informative pamphlets 
were sold in Poland. This was a 
great contribution by British pub- 
lishers to Poland’s educational 
need. 


The post-war famine of books 
in Poland is one of the three vital 
material factors in the progress of 
education. The other two factors 
are the dearth of buildings and the 
shortage of teachers. School build- 
ings were destroyed by bombs, by 
shellfire and by deliberate malicious 
dynamiting. Teachers were killed 
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in battle and in the insurrection of 
Warsaw, publicly shot in the streets, 
tortured to death in the prisons 
and life beaten out of them in the 
concentration camps. 


To-day the remaining school 
buildings, and former factories and 
houses now pressed into service as 
school buildings, do double duty 
day by day—for boys and’ girls 
schools in the morning and for 
adult education in the afternoon. 


The interest of the British 
Council in the teaching of Eng- 
lish makes us particularly con- 
cious of Poland’s teacher short- 
age. English is taught today in 
20,000 Polish schools. The de- 
mand by pupils to learn our 
language is more than ten times 
greater than it was before the 
war. 


And there are far less qualified 
teachers of English to meet the de- 
mand. Teachers have been switched 
from teaching other subjects, other 
languages, in order to bridge the 
gap. Rapid training courses have 
been conducted by District Educa- 
tion Offices and a summer course 
embracing teachers from all over 
the country was held last year by 
the Ministry of Education. At this 
course, lessons and lectures were 
given by British Council staff, as 
well as by Polish pedagogues. We 
have assisted also, whenever our 
too limited numbers found it pos- 
sible to do so, in district training 
courses. Last year the British Coun- 
cil was able to send twenty-one 
teachers to England for short 
courses and three for a year’s train- 
ing. We hope to be able to send no 
less this year. 


The results achieved by these in- 
evitably patched-up methods of 
training are little short of miracu- 
lous. The English of the Polish 
teachers is often far short of per- 
fect. But they are mostly fundamen- 
tally good teachers, able to impart 
all their knowledge, and, more im- 
portant still, their enthusiasm for 
learning, to their pupils. Many of 
these teachers do more than 40 
hours teaching per week. I recently 
spent many hours visiting English 


classes in schools of the industrial 
city of Lodz, and I was amazed 
at the standard reached by boys 
and girls who had been learning 
English for only two years. They 
were able to speak clearly (though, 
of course, imperfectly) and to ask 
and answer questions without diffi- 
culty. Most impressive of all—and 
a great tribute to their teachers— 
was the eagerness of the pupils to 
learn and the courage they dis- 
played in trying to speak his lan- 
guage to the first Englishman many 
of them have ever met. 


To the English Seminar in the 
universities of Warsaw, Lodz, Lub- 
lin and Wroclaw, the British Coun- 
cil has been able to give direct 
assistance through supplying, resi- 
dent lecturers or arranging special 
‘courses by visiting lecturers. There 
are over 250 advanced students of 
English language and literature at 
Warsaw University, and over 80 at 
Lodz—figures which indicate the 
belief of young Poland that Eng- 
lish is the international language of 
the future. 


To have watched through 
eighteen months, as I have, the re- 
habilitation and reorganisation and 
reform of Polish education is to ad- 
mire, without qualification, the 
amazing progress made. The Ger- 
mans sought by unprecendented re- 
pression and stark bestiality to kill 
Polish culture for ever. They only 
succeeded in making the Polish 
nation more conscious of itself and 
more determined to resuscitate its 
own culture and establish on a 
sounder basis than ever before its 
educational system. Professors, lec- 
turers, teachers, students rushed 
headlong, after the liberation, to the 
fountains of learning. By devotion, 
diligence and tremendous effort 
they have achieved much, in spite 
of the handicaps and difficulties 
which must have daunted a lesser 
people. They will achieve more: 
they will overcome all obstacles to 
educational rehabilitation and pro- 
gress: they will achieve all. And 
the British Council will be proud 
to continue to co-operate in this 
great work. 
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Hero (Jerzy Duszynski), underground fighter, meets Nazi agent (Zofia Jamry). 


Forbidden Songs — first post-war film 


Discussed by G. D. H. Douglas 


AKAZANE PIOSENKI” 
(“Forbidden Songs”), the first 


full-length post-war film produced 
by Film Polski came out six 
months ago but I never saw it till 
last week. Nor did I read the reams 
of controversy that appeared about 
it in the Press. 


All I knew was that’ the oppo- 
nents of the film were numerous 
and vociferous, and that they in- 
cluded not only the professional 
oppositionists who like to make 
the worst of anything produced in 
present day Poland (the equivalent 
of the current British gloom Press), 
but also sophisticated people who 
professed to find the film over- 
simple, over-emotional and untrue 
to life, and too the more fire- 
eating anti-Germanists (including 
local branches of trade unions and 
the League of Political Prisoners) 
who passed resolutions condemning 
the film because it whitewashed, the 
Germans and slurred over their 
atrocities. 

From time to time I heard other 
opinions: “Forbidden Songs” was 
a really good film; it showed how 
life in Warsaw really felt under the 
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occupation. These were usually the 
opinions of simple people, people 
without much to say for them- 
selves, working people, young 
people. 


When I saw the film I didn’t 
take long to decide that the simple 
people were right and that the 
criticisms of the sophisticated 
people, though true, were hope- 
lessly beside the point. 


The film is not realistic. True. 
The story is thin. Certainly. Some 
of the incidents are far-fetched, 
some of the characters overdrawn, 
the two new stars who play the 
hero and heroine have far too 
much of the style and gesture of 
the stars of Hollywood, Denham or 

. . Where was the German studio 
that stabled Elizabeth Bergner? 
(The practical partisan heroine 
sticks both her practical hands in 
her practical jacket-pockets and 
practically shakes a lock of hair 
out of her practical eyes). 

Yes, yes. And there are two 


lamentable sequences: one (to the 
accompaniment of the most serious 


_ of the songs) a sort of nineteenth 


century nightmare of clouds, 


crosses on lone graves and weeping 
autumnal trees; the other, the final 
march on Berlin with the march- 
ing, sweating hero, grasping a 
tommy-gun, fading in through 
newsreel battle-scenes while - the 
Song of the First Polish Division 
slowly mounts in a deafening 
crescendo. 


Yes, my sophisticated friends, I 
give you that. And I concede that 
the shots of the Warsaw Rising, 
though’ technically excellent and 
highly impressive, are not the film 
of the Warsaw Rising—the great 
documentary film that will have to 
be made, building up the true at- 
mosphere of that appalling tragedy 
whose repercussions will be felt for 
fifty years. 


Such a film would show sultry 
aprehensions of those July days 
when the guns approached and 
faded and the German columns 
rumbled east, the gambling of the 
A.K. leaders, the suspicions and 
hestitations of the Red Army, the 
hysteria of the Germans, the blunt 
misery of the surrender, the disper- 
sion and the destruction of War- 
saw, and the heroism of the War- 
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saw people that will never be 
surpassed, 

Only a great documentary film 
could untangle the knot that their 
occupation experience has tied in 
the souls of Polish people. “For- 
bidden Songs” is not, and could 
not be that film. But I am con- 
vinced that for many thousands of 
simple people, “Forbidden Songs” 
succeeds in untangling the knot by 
the use of a technique from a very 
different genre of film—a technique 
that hits directly at the deepest 
feelings of Warsaw people. 

Such a curious hybrid is only 
possible where there exist songs 
such as the Poles sang under the 
occupation — songs which every- 
body knew (usually the tunes are 
old Polish folk-songs or well-known 
music-hall numbers), songs whose 
words directly expressed, vividly, 
picturesquely, often crudely, the 
realities of the life they were living. 

The people who liked the film, I 
found, were the people who really 
sang the songs—the people for 
whom and about whom the songs 
were written. 

Such a film could not be made in 
England or in America, or even in 
Holland or France, because there 
are no such songs. Imagine a film 
constructed around “We're sure to 
meet again some sunny day,” or 
“Somewhere in France with you,” 
or “There'll be bluebirds over the 
White Cliffs of Dover, Beloved, just 
you wait and see!” 

Even a film made out of “Roll 
Out the Barrel,” “In the Mood,” 
and “We’ll hang out the washing 
on the Siegfried Line,” though less 
nauseating, would probably lack 
something in coherence and objec- 
tivity. 

But the Polish songs are not 
commercial smash-hits; they were 
written neither by solitary geniuses 
nor by syndicates. Nobody knows 
how they were written. They are 
just genuine popular music. Objec- 
tively, I don’t think all of them are 
such awfully good songs; but they 
were good at the time. 

Siekiera, motyka . . .” (it literally 
means “Axe, hoe. . .”) is a pre-war 
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music-hall tune with something the 
same lilt as that to which we sing 
our limericks about the young lady 
of Tottenham, etc., etc. Everybody 
knew it; it had an indefinite number 
of verses. 

One of them goes: 

“Siekiera, motyka, bimbru 
szklanka 
W nocy nalot, w dzien lapanka 
Siekiera, motyka, pilka, buda, 
Kazdy wziewa gdzie sie uda.” 

Which may be freely (and feebly) 
translated as: 

‘Qes and axes and picks and 
spades, 

Daily roundups, nightly raids 
"Oes and axes and ’ammers 
and tongs 

Crawl to the ’ole where you 
belongs.” 

In the film it is sung by two beg- 
gars, who are obviously more than 
beggars, standing on the Poniatow- 
ski Bridge. 

Another most insidious song—to 
the tune of the famous Polish folk- 
song (a Kujawiak), “Gesi za woda” 
—tells of the fate of a silly girl who 
became a Volksdeutsche and an 
agent with a flat and fine clothes 
stolen from murdered Jews, to 
avoid being sent to a concentration 
camp. 

It begins typically with a 
seemingly innocent image: 

“Czerwone jabluszko przekro- 
jone na krzyz 
Czemu ty dziewczyno krzywo 
na mnie patrzysz .. .” 
“Round and rosy apple chopped 
up into four 
Beautiful, what makes you 
look at me like that for?” 

In the film it is sung by a hard- 
boiled female in the street while in 
the flat above the fluffy little Volks- 
deutscherin (one of the film’s 
characters) is being shot by men 
from the underground. The effect 
is electrical—if you have sung the 
song. It is one of your bitterest 
dreams come true. 

And that is the purpose of the 
film—to make the people who 


` suffered most under the occupation 


to see it rather as an achievement, 
as a matter for pride and humour, 


than as a subject of endless lamen- 
tations. 

That is why the most serious 
criticism—that of the film’s hand- 
ling of the Germans seems to me 
beside the point. 

If “Forbidden Songs” were in- 
tended as a piece of propaganda 
for the outside world, or for those 
Poles who escaped the worst of the 
occupation, then of course the 
omission of arrests and beatings up 
and crematoria and street execution 
victims with cement in their mouths 
would be a very serious defect. 

But the people for whom the film 
was written do not need to be re- 
minded of those things. 

The world which never saw war- 
time Poland may need to be told 
that the Germans were beasts; but 
for the people who saw only too 
much of it, it may be healthier to - 
portray the Germans simply as ani- 
mals, stupid, coarse, misled, often 
outwitted by the superior Poles, 
but occasionally betraying kindly 
impulses. 

After all, the Nazi or “colonist” 
whom they saw cannot always re- 
main the type-image of the Ger- 
man in the minds of the Polish 
people. 

Above all, the Poles need to be 
shown themselves, not as exhausted, 
beaten, down and out, but as 
irrepressible, resourceful, gay—as, 
for 90 per cent. of the time, they 
really are. 

“Forbidden Songs” does that—of 
course with typical exaggerations. 
Thus even the abject coward who, 
has a heart attack every time he 
hears a: forbidden song turns up 
as a medical orderly during the 
Rising. 

But the essence of the film is 
its scenes of the Warsaw crowd— 
the dozens upon dozens of Warsaw 
faces, lean, tired, sweaty, dirty, un- 
shaven, but still bright-eyed and 
undismayed as the pigeons that the 
R.A.F. used to take on bombing 
raids. 

You can see those faces every 
day in the squeeze of a Warsaw 
tram. When you have seen this film 
you really begin to look at them. 
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BOOKS 


“PoLAND — THE STRUGGLE FOR 
Power’ 1772-1939” by Henryk 
Frankel. Lindsay Drummond Ltd. 


This book, already reviewed in 
“New Poland,” is so essential to the 


proper understanding of Polish” 


history that we are publishing ex- 
tracts dealing with the most salient 
points. 


PART 2 
THE RIGHT OF MIGHT 


HE importance of the Polish 
A towns up to the fifteenth and 


sixteenth centuries was recognised 
even in England. When Queen 
Elizabeth expelled the members of 
the Hanseatic League from Eng- 
land in 1596, she made exceptions 
only in favour of those who were 
“subjects of the Polish King.” Cra- 
cow, the old capital of Poland, had 
80,000 inhabitants in the sixteenth 
century; in 1787 it had little over 
9,000. “With every year the towns 
became poorer; their pavements 
sank under a new layer of dirt; the 
means of communication, bridges 
and roads, already ill-famed, de- 
teriorated. The stone churches and 
monasteries, showing signs of the 
growing fanaticism, became more 
and more numerous, and the land 
within their walls grew more and 
more extensive.” 


With the peasantry and towns 
thus weakened, the only force 
which might have rallied them and 
prevented the complete supremacy 
of the barons was the king, but the 
system of electoral kingship fatally 
impaired his position. This electoral 
system, though inaugurated in the 
fourteenth century, came into full 
force in the sixteenth century, after 
the death of the last Jagiellon king. 
The electors, an assembly of nobles 
and of the higher dignitaries of the 
Church, sought to impose their 
terms upon the candidates for elec- 
tion and, since it was easier to im- 
pose them on foreigners, the great 
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majority of the Polish kings after 
the sixteenth century were of 
foreign blood. 


The aim of the barons, in their 
successful efforts to limit the power 
of the king, was twofold: to keep 
complete control of the state 
machinery, and to divide among 
themselves the Crown Lands which 
covered large stretches of country. 
In the first half of the sixteenth 
century, when the estates were be- 
ing organised, the barons succeeded 
in securing vast parts of the king’s 
demesne, partly in return for their 
support and partly by fraud. 


Not only political but also purely 
personal considerations, played a 
considerable part, therefore, in the 
choice of the future king. The mag- 
nates looked out for a suitable per- 
son who would confer on them 
political and personal privileges 
and who would not be in danger 
of becoming too strong; for politi- 
cal and personal reasons the neigh- 
bouring kings and princes each 
tried to get hold of the Polish 
throne. No king so elected could 
count on having any considerable 
moral authority in the country. 
“The election to the throne often 
resulted in the choice of foreign 
princelings, who were placed at the 
head of affairs in Poland, without 
previous knowledge of the country, 
and without any sense of per- 
manency of the throne in their 
families. This led to violent com- 
petitions and contests. Neighbour- 
ing states were greatly concerned 
in them. It was of great importance 
to obtain the influence and support 
of Poland in their rivalries with one 
another. Factions were therefore 
formed and subsidised in Poland 
by the most powerful of its neigh- 
bours, and when a vacancy to the 
throne occurred the country was 
thrown into a turmoil by these rival 
interests. Bribery was largely re- 
sorted to, and force, or threats of 
force, were used to secure the elec- 
tion of a candidate favoured by 


some neighbouring power. Not in- 
frequently a foreign army marched 
into the country in support of some 
candidate.” 


The gentry itself was not a 
homogeneous class. Wealth became 
concentrated among the nobles 
themselves. Where there is no law 
and no justice, the object of opres- 
sion depends on the immediate in- 
terests of the despot. The right of 
might was used against the poorer 
noble as well as against the pea- 
sant, and the magnates had no 
qualms about depriving a lesser 
noble of his land. The custom of 
dividing up property among the 
heirs gradually created ‘smallhold- 
ings, hardly superior to those of the 
peasants, which could not provide 
a reasonable livelihood according 


to the standards of the gentry. No . 


more peasant land was available 
for appropriation and the owners 
of these small estates were com- 
pelled to enter the household of one 
of the magnates or even to become 
serfs. 


ABSOLUTE. DOMINION 


The magnates were not moved 
even by the prophetic homilies of 
the preacher Peter Skarga (“Skarga” 
in Polish means a “complaint”) 
who thundered against their atro- 
cities from his pulpit and in the 
Diet. 


“Oh God! How much has our 
earth absorbed, and is still absorb- 
ing, of the blood of the innocent 
Abels, which continually cries out 
of the soil for the vengeance of 
God. And this blood and sweat of 
living subjects and peasants, which 
flows unchecked, what retribution 
does it have in store for the king- 
dom? You say yourselves that there 
is no country where subjects and 
peasants are more oppressed under 
such absolute dominion, which the 
gentry exploit without any legal 
hindrance . . . the angry noble or 
the king’s prefect takes what the 
poor man possesses and kills him 
when he likes and how he likes, 
and will not hear reproach.” 

The death-rate increased consi- 
derably in the seventeenth century 
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and whole villages were depopula- 
ted. In 1660 Poland had 15 million 
inhabitants; in 1700, 12 million. In 
1660 in Crown Poland (i.e., without 
Lithuania and East Prussia, which 
was then a Polish vassal) there 


‘were about 60,000 villages and 


hamlets, in 1676 only 23,657. At- 
tempts to bring colonists into the 
country failed on many accounts. 
In 1633 a law was passed which 
transformed into a serf every 
colonist who lived at least one year 
on the nobleman’s land. “There 
Were cases where men and women 
were given away as. presents, as a 
dowry for the daughters, and on 
the occasion of sales of land the 
barons often unceremoniously took 
away the peasant’s holdings. So- 
cage, taxes, statute labour, op- 
pressed the peasant on all sides. 
From his fifteenth year, often from 
his eighth, as long as his strength 
lasted, the peasant had to work for 
the noble, and in his old age, ex- 
pelled from his holding, he was 
forced to beg for his living. The 
peasants’ work was the best revenue 
in Poland.” 


NO LAW, NO JUSTICE 


Demoralised by their success, the 
gentry began to neglect national de- 
fence. The towns were in ruins and 
presented no danger to the aris- 
tocracy. The peasants, their resis- 


tance broken, had already been. 


turned into serfs, and the private 
armies of the magnates were suffi- 
cient, when necessary, to remind 
them of their duties. The king pre- 
sented a potential source of danger 
to the aristocracy, but this danger 
was successfully averted by depriv- 
ing him of any means of forming 
a national army or of having con- 
trol of the state machinery. From 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies the Polish Commonwealth 
was so vast that the aristocracy, 
which alone decided national 
policy, did not consider any foreign 
Power as its rival. Poland covered 
280,000 square miles and was the 
third largest country in Europe; it 
dominated the Ukraine, Lithuania, 
Prussia, White Russia and the Bal- 
tic States, and the, king bore the 
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title, “King of Poland, Grand Duke 
of Lithuania, Russia and Prussia.” 

The advantages of such condi- 
tions of anarchy (“in disorder Po- 
land stands” was the watchword of 
the magnates), which enabled the 
barons to do exactly as they 
pleased, outweighted any possible 
external risk. i 

The army was small and con- 
sisted mainly of mercenaries at the 
time when Frederick the Great was 
laying the foundations of the Prus- 
sian Army, and Maria Theresa in 
Austria and Peter the Great and 
Catherine 11 in Russia were intro- 
ducing the mercantilist policy and 
creating bases for the development 
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KACZOROWSKI 
RECONSTRUCTION 


MICHAL 


Minister Michal Kaczorowski 
was born on September 27, 1897, 
at Czestochowa. He finished secon- 
dary school in Warsaw and began 
to study economics at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow. In 1918 he joined 
the Polish Army and took part in 
the fighting for Lwow and in the 
second and third insurrections of 
Silesia. He was awarded the Inde- 
pendence Cross, the Bravery Cross 
and the Upper-Silesian Ribbon of 


of industrial production. 

The backward economic system 
made recruitment for the national 
army an impossible task. “To go 
with the drum” (enlist volunteers 
for the army), was forbidden on the 
private estates of the magnates, 
who feared a reduction in the num- 
ber of their serfs and thus of their 
property. When the patriotic “Four 
Year” Diet (1788-92) decided in 
January, 1789, to.increase the army 
to 100,000 men, the magnates suc- 
ceeded in introducing an amend- 
ment forbidding the recruiting on 
their estates. Recruiting was only 
allowed in the towns and on the 
royal ecclesiastical estates. 


Bravery. Demobilised in July, 1921, 
he received the rank of second 
lieutenant. After finishing the study 
of Law at the University of War- 
saw, he worked on the editorial 
staff of “Industry and Commerce” 
—published by the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce. In 1930 he 
took over the Housing Department 
in the Ministry of the Interior. In 
1931 he became Housing and 
Municipal Economy advisor to the 
Prime Minister. In 1935 he was 
head of the Economic Department 
of the Ministry of Finance and a 
member of the Board of the Polish 
Society of House Reform, one of 
the initiators and a member of the 
Society of Workers’ Settlements 
and vice-chairman of the Commis- 
sion of Planning in Warsaw. Dur- 
ing the siege of Warsaw in 1939 he 
was an Officer of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

During the occupation he took 
part in secret educational work, 
and was also a member of the Plan- 
ning Commission for Warsaw, or- 
ganising the Office of Regional 
Planning. 

In October, 1944, he took over 
the office of Planning and Recon- 
struction and in April, 1946, was ap- 
pointed Minister of Reconstruction. 
Since his student days he has been 
a member of the P.P.S. (Polish 
Socialist Party). 
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PARLIAMENT 


by 
Maj. Donald Bruce, M.P. 


HE yawning gap between Bri- 
tain's exports to hard currency 


countries and the imports she is 
compelled to obtain for her very 
existence has driven Members of 
all parties to look reflectively to- 
wards the East. Progressively, as 
the facts of our overseas deficit 
position have become more deeply 
appreciated, the tendency has been 
first to bewail the backwardness in 
Europe's recovery and then to 
hazard wild guesses as to the 
economic possibilities of extended 
European trading. So far very few 
enquiring minds have fastened on 
individual countries. 


There has been much misgiving 
amongst Labour Members concern- 
ing the breakdown of the Anglo- 
Russian trade talks and questions 
have been asked sporadically on 
trading relations with Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia; but these 
apart there has been little crystalli- 
sation of current anxiety into more 
detailed and searching examina- 
tions of either existing trading re- 
lationships or of possible extensions 
of them. Clearly these topics will 
arise early on the resumption of 
-, Parliament, and Anglo-Polish trad- 
ing relations will most certainly 
come under review with the rest. 


In the meantime Members have 
been restive about the Poles re- 
maining in this country. Difficulties 
have arisen in the absorption of 
Poles in certain industries, and Mr. 
Gammans (Tory M.P. for Hornsey) 
instanced a case where the A.E.U. 
refused to sanction the employment 
of Poles in branches of the en- 
gineering industry. The Minister of 
Labour was reticent on going into 
details since negotiations were 
(July 31) in progress; but the fact 
has to be faced that, despite pro- 
duction needs, the trade unions do 
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not take kindly as yet to the em- 
ployment of many of those whom 
they feel would be better occupied 
in reconstructing their own country. 


The House ‘was perturbed to 
learn, from a reply given by the 
Secretary of State for War on 
July 29, that there were still ap- 
proximately 5,000 Poles in Britain 
who had refused either to be re- 
patriated or to join the Polish Re- 
settlement Corps. There was a time 
when many were genuinely anxious, 
albeit on the basis of Press propa- 
ganda of a dubious character, 
about conditions within the new 
Poland. But the published address 
by Cardinal Griffin on June 22 
shortly after his visit to Poland 
should by now have dispelled any 
rooted misgivings. 


His Eminence’s address was cir- 
culated to all M.P.s shortly before 
the Recess. “The people I visited” 
he writes “in those places which 
are described as the recovered terri- 
tories are forging ahead with great 
plans for re-building and re-con- 
struction.” Many of us have sus- 
pected this for some time and all 
who are concerned with the main- 
tenance of religious toleration 
marked his further statement that: 
“The faith of the people is ener- 
getic, and everyone, young and old, 
of every class, takes his full share 
in Catholic life.” 


All of which is rather souring 
to those whose malice towards the 
new Poland is only outclassed by 
their bitter attacks on Britain’s 
Government. 


INFORMATION PLEASE! 


We have a team of experts on Polish 


affairs 


What is the attitude of Poles 
in Poland to those who don’t 
want to go back? 


Every foreigner who visited Po- 
land after the war and spoke to the 
Polish people reports the same at- 
titude. Everyone of them was asked 
the same questions: Why don’t our 
men come back? We want them 
here so urgently. Why don’t you 
let them go? 


The Poles in Poland cannot un- 
derstand that any honest man or 
woman who cares about his family, 
his home and his country, can stay 
away abroad when he is so much 
needed at home. 


Therefore, the man in the street 
assumes that it is the foreign 
powers on whose territory the Po- 
lish soldiers remain at the moment 
which prevent them from returning. 
Every visitor who has taken the 
trouble to acquaint himself with 
the truth will confirm that the re- 


turning men are received with the- 


to answer your questions. 


greatest possible joy and that the 
authorities far from punishing 
them, “shooting them or deporting 
them to Siberia” welcome them 
heartily and try to put the repatri- 
ates back into normal life as spee- 
dily as possible. 


The steadily mounting number 
of Poles returning home from all 
parts of the globe is a reassuring 
proof that the truth about condi- 


* tions at home is reaching the Poles 


abroad in spite of slanderous 
propaganda of Polish reactionaries. 
It was noted with amazement that 
at the recent commemoration in 
London on Monte Cassino’s cap- 
ture no Poles took part. Those Poles 
who stay in Britain should, Poland 
thinks, receive the same treatment 
and opportunities as those accorded 
to men of other nationalities. 


WANTED 


Urgently wanted at New Poland 
office: copies of the magazine for * 
March and April, 1946. 
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THE BRITISH-POLISH SOCIETY 


The Organiser says: 


EPTEMBER sees most people 

back at work again and the 
British-Polish Society is also back 
on the job with the first arrange- 
ments for public meetings already 
made and more to come. On the 
16th Mrs. Joseph Macleod will 
speak to the W.T.A. at the Charter- 
house Rheumatism Clinic in Wey- 
mouth Street, London, W.1. The 
same speaker will be addressing 
LUTON Rotary on October 10. Dr. 
Osiakowski will be the speaker at 
U.N.A. meeting in SUTTON on 
September 5 and for the WOKING 
Round Table at the Albion Hotel, 
Woking, on the 25th. 

During August an interesting 
tour has been carried out by the 
Society through the co-operation 
of the National Union of Mine- 
workers. A Polish Miner's Trade 
Union official, Stanislaw Brzoszc- 
zak, who served in the armed 
forces under British Command dur- 
ing the war and was repatriated to 
Poland last November taking with 
him his Scottish wife, has been 
touring our  coalfields, meeting 
miners and their families, compar- 
ing notes on coal production prob- 
lems and methods and addressing 
meetings. He covered coalfield 
areas in South Wales, Scotland and 
Lancashire and spoke at a dozen 
meetings. It is hoped to arrange for 
a representative British miner tə 
carry out a similar tour in Poland. 
Coal is one of the big practical 
things Britain and Poland have in 
common and this contact is of in- 
terest and value to both sides. 


Mr. Brzoszczak came back to 
Britain under the auspices of the 
British Council to attend the Trade 
Union Summer School at Oxford 
last month. With him were 
Madame Krystyna Poznanska- 
Stagewicz, who is the International 
Secretary of the Polish T.U.C., and 
Mr.S. Kolaczklowski, General Secre- 
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tary of the Polish Civil Servants’ 
Union. The Society was able to in- 
troduce Mr. Kolaczklowski to Civil 
Servants here, and he was enter- 
tained to lunch by the Executive 
Committee of the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants, who 
invited him to attend their E.C. 
meeting. He also lunched with 
representatives of the National 
Staff's side of the Civil Service 
Whitley Council, and enjoyed an 
interesting interview with Mr. 
Ellerby, assistant general secretary 
of the C.S.C.A. 

Interchanges of news and views 
of this nature are found to be in- 
teresting and fruitful. 


Considerable interest has been 
shown in our recent publication of 
the report of Cardinal Griffin on 
his visit to Poland reprinted under 
the title of Catholic Poland Today. 
Attractively got up and priced at 
only one penny this is our first 
publication for some time as our 
policy is to publish as material of 
interest comes to hand, rather than 
to maintain a flow of print for its 
own sake. Another and slightly 
larger pamphlet is in the course of 
preparation devoted to the Polish 
Trade Union Movement. The date 
of publication will be announced 
shortly. Any member interested 
in education may have on applica- 
tion a translation of the Bulletin 
on Problems of Education in Po- 
land which is a document of re- 
markable interest. The new Poland 
has her feet on the ground and her 
head in the air at the same time, 
and the realist approach, idealist 
aim and bold conception of the 
new educational system are an ex- 
citing example of Poland's faith in 
the future. 

Have you any suggestion for a 
new publication or a new line of 
information? If so let me know 
some time and we'll try it out. 

F. L. Farr 


POSTBAG 


Dear Sir, 

What has become of the Polish 
cartoons which once appeared regu- 
larly in “New Poland?” Humour is 
an international language and here 
is one person who enojyed the 
whimsical “Pocket Cartoons” in 
your magazine. 

N. VERSTONE 
Maida Vale, W.9. 


Dear Sir, 

Many Scots miners are refusing 
to work alongside Poles, despite 
much Government pressure to en- 
courage them to do so. Why is 
Poland being deprived of her man- 
power? It is common knowledge 
that the high standards and refine- 
ments of living over here are not 
calculated to encourage Poles to 
return home. 

R. J. CALDER 
Alloa, Scotland. 


Dear Sir, 

! greatly enjoy your magazine 
and find in it much to interest and 
enlighten. 1 look forward each 
month to receiving it and must 
compliment you on its varied 
aspects of life in Poland. I should 
like very much to visit Poland and 
see for myself, as I had a very good 
friend in a Polish soldier for two 
years. 

Wishing your magazine continued 
success and wider distribution. 


(Miss) NAN HIGHLEY. 
Musselburgh, Scotland. 
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